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as the best thing which he could give his child
in days when skill in a particular trade was almost
as privileged a thing as the property which the
rich left their heirs: a tailor's son became a tailor,
and a boatman's a boatman. One virtue of this
kind of education was that it utilised the imitative
instinct in children, since a boy usually wants to
copy the work of the grown men around him.
And it taught a child to do one thing thoroughly
(and that the trade which he was to follow for
the greater part of his days), and to take a joy in
doing so. The man who has learnt that has not
only mastered one of the main secrets of happi-
ness, but is educated. He has found his own
strength in overcoming difficulties and discovered
that there is no such thing as taking a short cut to
avoid the inevitable. Such a man has a truer sense
of values than is given by a smattering of many
branches of knowledge and a mastery of none.
Culture in the widest sense came from the
reading of the Bible, whose effect on the per-
manent thought and tradition of the nation it is
hard to overestimate. In the stricter sense of the
word it was the prerogative of the two Universi-
ties. Both played a great part in the education of
seventeenth-century England, and in particular
of its leaders.